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President Eisenhower's Religion 


“The President’s faith is .. . a very simple one.” His 
exposition of it gives some people “nothing but reason 
for apprehension.” To others it is a firm base “from which 
to project one’s course in this time of the shaking of the 
nations.” “Is there a firmer to be found than an unshak- 
able faith that the ultimate forces are the intangibles, and 
that a President's ultimate obligation, as any man’s is to 
seek if haply he may discover and pursue the purposes 
of his Maker? That at any rate is what the boy was taught 
among the pietists of Abilene, and that is what the man 
in the White House believes.” 

These words are from the concluding paragraphs of 
Paul Hutchinson’s long article, “The President’s Religious 
Faith,” in Life, New York, March 22, 1954. Dr. Hutchin- 
son, editor of the Christian Century, writes that “Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has hammered so hard on the importance 
of religion that there is a legitimate public interest.” Dr. 
Hutchinson bluntly disposes of certain generalizations re- 
garding the religion of Presidents. He quotes Chief Justice 
Warren as wishing for President Eisenhower Abraham 
Lincoln’s “simple faith.” Dr. Hutchinson counters: “Lin- 
coln’s faith was not simple.” He is sure that President 
Eisenhower’s is. 

One must start with the influences of the ancestors who 
were pietistic pacifists, the River Brethren. The Presi- 
dent’s father and mother were of these Brethren. The 
mother later became one of Jehovah’s witnesses. A “Bibli- 
cally literalistic religion” was the center of the Eisen- 
hower family life in Texas and Kansas. With respect to 
Dwight Eisenhower’s army career, it is understood that 
the son believed one thing, the mother another, yet they 
held each other in affection. 

“So the son of a community of pacifist dissenters went 
to that factory of military conformity, West Point.” There 
the cadet “gave no indication of any great interest in mat- 
ters religious.” “It was not different after he was com- 
missioned.” In the great military crusade of World War 
IT, the General affirmed that men fought for freedom, 
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which, in Dr. Hutchinson’s words, “was something that 
their status as children of God made of supreme worth as 
the badge of their dignity.” Democracy was regarded by 
the General as a political concept which had religious 
foundations. 

When during the political campaign he spoke of “deeply 
felt religious faith,” there were two pronounced reactions. 
One was perhaps summed up by William L. Miller in The 
Reporter: “President Eisenhower, like many Americans, 
is a very fervent believer in a very vague religion.” There 
were many who remarked at the ease with which he 
slipped into such alleged generality. Others saw this ex- 
pression as a “throwback to the political assumptions of 
an earlier day.” Democracy is an effort to translate into 
political life religious beliefs about God; democracy will 
fail if spiritual and moral values are not maintained. 

“Tt all sounds pretty unspecific—and it was. But it was 
Abilene speaking to 10,000 other Abilenes,” writes Dr. 
Hutchinson. And the sincerity registered with many who 
did not vote the Eisenhower way. 

The White House career has been marked with some 
naiveté. The President is reported to have been surprised 
when the American Council of Christian Churches criti- 
cized him for speaking to the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Dr. Hutchinson thinks the 
experience “taught him one of his earliest and most cau- 
tionary lessons about the manipulations among church 
organizations and church leaders.” 

When the President joined the National Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, “he was amazed for a time by the 
attendant publicity.” He has stressed regular church at- 
tendance, both when in Washington and when elsewhere. 

There are “no signs of a religious reformation sweep- 
ing over the capital.” At some prayer groups, those at- 
tending seem “to enjoy listening to lay speakers who easily 
equate piety with personal prosperity.” The moral tone 
of the capital is probably what it has been for a generation. 
There has been progress toward the elimination of segre- 
gation. 

The President makes forthright speeches on elementary 
human rights, and five eminent retired diplomats sign a 
public statement saying that the State Department is car- 
rying on personnel policies which are interpreted by all as 
denying the very rights the President pleads for, notes 
Dr. Hutchinson. 

The President likes informal church services; hymns 
that are not set to Bach’s music; vigorous preaching. 

The article also appeared in Christian Century, Chicago, 
March 24, 1954, with a few paragraphs and quotations 
not found in the Life version. 
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Religious Books Are Best Sellers 


Among the “best sellers of 1953 in the bookstores” were 
a high proportion of “books of religious interest,” it was 
reported in Publishers’ Weekly, New York, January 23, 
1954. One “unusual aspect” of the fiction list was that 
“the biggest sales of 1953 were chalked up by the $1.98 
movie edition of The Robe [by Lloyd C. Douglas], orig- 
inally published in 1942. It was the top seller in 1943, 
second in 1944 and 1945. It is remarkable, that 11 years 
after its first publication, it topped all fiction with a sale 
of 180,000 copies. In addition 8,000 copies of the $3.75 
edition were sold.” 

Among the ten titles of non-fiction that were most 
widely distributed were seven of religious interest. High- 
est was the Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible 
with sales of over 1,100,000 copies in 1953. Second was 
Norman Vincent Peale’s The Power of Positive Thinking, 
with a sale of 340,000 copies. 

“The theme of religion dominates the non-fiction best 
sellers in 1953 as it has in many of the preceding years.” 


Construction of “Religious Buildings” 


Annual estimates for recent years of the value of new 
“religious buildings,’ as compiled by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and published in its Construction and 
Building Materials Industry Report, 1953, are given be- 
low. The figures are for all religious bodies of all faiths: 


$452,000,000 


“Social Work Year Book, 1954” 


The twelfth issue of the social work year book, title as 
above, known as a one-volume “Encyclopedia of Social 
Work,” has been published under the editorship of Russell 
H. Kurtz (New York, American Association of Social 
Workers, 1954. $6.00). This completely revised book is 
the first to be published since 1951. Part One contains 72 
topical articles by well-informed persons. Each article 
presents the current situation against a historical back- 
ground. The book brings down to date “descriptions of 
organized activities in social work and in related fields.” 
There are again articles on Roman Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant activities. The article on “Protestant Social 
Work” was written by F. Ernest Johnson. 

There are also four comprehensive directories of agen- 
cies, 520 in number, and bibliographies with each of the 
72 topical articles. These 72 lists of references “constitute 
the most up-to-date and extensive bibliography on social 
work currently available.” The long alphabetical list of 
periodicals cited in these numerous bibliographies contains 
names and addresses of publishers. 


Conservative Thought Interpreted 


Conservatism has been almost routed in the Western 
world, but it has not surrendered ; there is now an inclina- 
tion toward conservatism in the United States, but there 
is no conscious, concerted movement. These are among 
the emphases in a thorough study of “the spirit of conser- 
vatism,” The Conservative Mind From Burke to Santa- 


yana, by Russell Kirk (Chicago, Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1953. $6.50). Mr. Kirk, a member of the faculty 


-of Michigan State College, interprets three large areas, 


political philosophy, religious thought, and imaginative 
literature. He studies the works, among many others, of 
Walter Scott, Coleridge, and Fenimore Cooper; of Ed- 
mund Burke, John Quincy Adams, and John Randolph 
of Roanoke; of John Henry Newman and Irving Bab- 
bitt. Burke he regards as the first of the modern conserva- 
tive thinkers. 


In his discussions of religion, he quotes not only reli- 
gious leaders, but also eminent statesmen. He links Dis- 
raeli and Newman in a chapter entitled “Conservatism 
with Imagination.” He quotes many conservatives who 
oppose the reign of materialism, the wish for rapid change, 
and a voracious commercialism. Much of what he writes 
will not be palatable either to social idealists in Protestant- 
ism or to vocal spokesmen of the American business com- 
munity. There is no approval of the strident tones of 
typical spokesmen for the free enterprise and none of the 
voices of the followers of Rauschenbusch and Gladden. 

Conservatism is here interpreted in terms of spirit of 
veneration and order; of respect for law and property 
and for the wisdom of those gone before us; and of a 
genuine humility toward the institutions which, with God’s 
guidance, have made their contributions to present social 
life. 


Indeed, in the final chapter, “The Recrudescence of 
Conservatism,” it is held that although conservatives have 
lost much since 1789, “what they have retained in Britain 
and America remains immensely greater than what they 
have forfeited.” “The celebrants of the Feast of Reason, 
could they see Anglo-American civilization in 1952, would 
be astonished to find Christianity still enduring on either 
side of the Atlantic—in the form of established churches 
in England and Scotland, in the form of diligent church- 
going and public affirmation of Christian morality in 
America.” The churches of America and Britain are 
declared to be “healthier” than in 1789. America is re- 
garded as “simultaneously the home of muscular Protes- 
tantism and a chief prop of Rome.” “Thus the indis- 
pensable basis of any conservative order, religious sanc- 
tion, remains reasonably secure.” 


“Private property, which both aristocratic and middle- 
class elements in conservatism believe to be indispensable 
to an orderly society, remains an influence of vast power 
in Britain and America, and no faction dares to propose 
its abolition.” Nationalization is reported to be losing its 
appeal in England, and the “general appetite for durable 
private possessions never was greater in America than it 
is today,” despite income and inheritance taxes. 

“Somehow our conservative leaders must contrive to 
reconcile individualism (which sustained nineteenth-cen- 
tury life at the same time it starved the soul of the nine- 
teenth century) with the sense of community that inspired 
Burke and Adams. If conservatism cannot redeem the 


‘modern masses from the sterile modern mass-mind, then 


a miserable collectivism which impoverishes both soul and 
body impends over Britain and America... .” 

American twentieth century liberalism is said to have 
failed, while “British liberalism’s collapse is yet more 
catastrophic.” And socialists are declared to be as im- 
potent as liberals. “As the advocates of a planned new 
society tend to reject traditional liberties, so they incline 
to break with democracy.” Thus the rise of conservative 
influence is opposed by the advocates of “‘illimitable plan- 
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ning” in England and the U. S. A. Mr. Kirk closes with 
a plea to conservatives for “‘some general plan of action.” 

Some of the writing, e.g., the reference to the ideas 
of John Dewey and Walter Reuther, is not conservative 
in tone, 


What’s on New York's Television? 


Monitoring Study Number 6, Three Years of New 
York Television, 1951-53, by Dallas W. Smythe, has been 
published by the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, Urbana, Ill. ($5.00 a copy). The “report 
analyzes samples from three years of television program- 
ming in New York City. ... The samples of TV programs 
for these three years are comparable in every respect. 
They were all taken in the same calendar week.” The 
financial support for the series of studies came from the 
Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation. 


Among the changes or trends reported in 1953 com- 
pared with the previous years were the following: 

The time of the television programs in 1953 was 16 
per cent greater than in 1951, “with all the increase be- 
ing on network-owned stations.” 


The programs in all three years were dominated by en- 
tertainment, which accounted for 78 per cent of all time 
in 1953. There “was a sharp increase in the quantity of 
drama programs of all kinds.” 

“In 1953 there were 12 programs identified with recog- 
nized educational institutions, as contrasted with 13 in 
1952 and one in 1951.” 

There has been a “dispersal” of children’s programs, 
and in 1953 only six-tenths of them were in what are re- 
garded as “children hours.” 

Programs during children hours were “twice as satu- 
rated with violence as other hours.” 

“Recorded material provided 53 per cent of total New 
York TV programs. . .. in 1953—a substantial increase 
from the 46 per cent of 1952. Both local and live and 
non-local live programs declined proportionately.” 

An analysis of 86 drama programs was thus summa- 
rized: “Indigenous TV drama favors fictitious contem- 
porary settings in the United States and domestic, crime, 
comedy, and romance drama.” White Americans were 
“favored for hero roles.”” Teachers were generally shown 
as clean, kind, and fair. “Scientists were portrayed as 
the least honest, least kind and most unfair, while lawyers 
were shown as the dirtiest of the character types.” 

Advertising occupied 18 per cent of program time in 
1953, compared with 14 per cent in 1951. “Advertisements 
which interrupt the flow of the program (primary adver- 
tisements) in 1953 were 22 per cent more numerous and 
took 27 per cent more time than in 1952.” 

Programs on religion occupied 0.7 per cent of total time 
in 1951; 1.0 per cent in 1952; 1.7 per cent (eleven hours) 
in 1953. Religion is classified among “orientation-type” 
programs. All these had 5.5 per cent of total time in 
1953; 7.0 per cent in 1952; and 5.4 per cent in 1951. 

Religion became in 1953 “the largest single class of 
orientation-type programming. . . .” 

The calendar week chosen obviously represents the 
winter season, and not the summer schedule, thus not the 
year as a whole. The week chosen was in the middle of 
the winter season and revealed the situation “long before 
winter programs begin to drop off TV for the summer 
hiatus and long before the end-of-the-season fatigue af- 
fects TV station personnel.” 
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New Issue—Rapid Increase of Income 


“Americans are faced by a new kind of issue—the rapid 
increase of income. Unprecedented abundance is in our 
hands. Within the lifetime of men not yet sixty, the 
purchasing power of American income has doubled twice. 
Our per capita share of goods and services produced and 
broadly available is now two and one half times as great 
as it was at the beginning of the century.” 

With these words Elizabeth E. Hoyt opens the intro- 
duction to the fourth volume *of the series of books on 
Christian Ethics and Economic Life. (For reviews of pre- 
vious volumes see INFORMATION SeERvICcE, January 24, 
March 7 and May 16, 1953.) “Two main problems have 
been created by our high and rising income. First, how 
is this new income divided? . . . The second problem is 
even more difficult. Assuming the actual distribution of 
income, how are we using this new abundance? What 
principles do we have to guide us in using it?” 

The authors do not pretend to solve the great problems 
of material abundance, but they do seek to come to grips 
with them. They give much information on how income is 
distributed, and on the way the distribution has changed 
during recent decades. They tell a good deal about how 
we as a people use our income, and how the use has 
changed. They take note of criticisms we make of our- 
selves respecting income and its use. And in the com- 
mentary by Dean Muelder are suggestions for churches 
on consumer education and many related matters. 

This interesting definition, by Miss Hoyt, indicates the 
orientation with which the study was pursued: “Eco- 
nomics is the science of choice among scarce resources. 
It is often defined also as the study of the production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth. This descriptive 
statement remains true, but the first and more analytical 
definition does better in emphasizing the dynamic nature 
of economics. By stressing the necessity of choice-making 
in economics, it shows that economics like ethics moves 
toward a goal or goals; the choice must be for some end 
or object.” 

Certain findings of the elaborate studies are all too 
briefly summarized here: Per capita real income in the 
United States in 1949 was about double that in Great 
Britain and Sweden, and almost twice that of Switzerland 
and Canada. It was about seven times that of Italy. 
“Riches have fructified far more rapidly than any philos- 
ophy or any science of income use.” 

“Personal taxes were 11 per cent of total personal in- 
come in 1951, but taxes other than personal bring the 
percentage of national income which passes through gov- 
ernment hands up to about one-fourth of national income.” 

Personal consumption expenditures for religion and 
social welfare were 1.4 per cent of total personal con- 
sumption expenditures in 1929, and only .8 per cent in 
1951, according to the annual estimates of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. The term as used by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is not the same as total philanthropic 
contributions for religion. The estimates of F. Emerson 


* American Income and Its Use. By Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Margaret 
G. Reid, Joseph L. McConnell, Janet M. Hooks, and Walter G. 
Muelder. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. $4.00. “This 
volume has been prepared by a study group authorized by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 1949. The National Council of Churches, 
into which the Federal Council has been merged, points out that 
the volume is not a statement or pronouncement of the National 


Council. Each author is solely responsible for what appears under 
his name.” 
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Andrews are quoted indicating that total philanthropic 
contributions during recent years have been close to 
$4,000,000,000 annually, with about one-half of this go- 
ing to organized religion. 

“There has been a general movement toward making 
opportunities in the United States more equal: both by a 
more equal division of money income and by an increase 
of opportunities available to all, provided by government 
and social services. But the movement is a somewhat 
blurred one and there are some tendencies which have led 
away from a greater equality.” 

Tendencies in labor have been such as to aid “a rela- 
tively low-income class as such.” “Among farmers, how- 
ever, the emphasis has been to make incomes both higher 
and more regular, although the publicity that has attended 
the movement has rather emphasized the low incomes of 
farmers as a class... . But actually the farm movement 
has helped high-income farmers more than low-income 
farmers... .” 

Although the incomes of Negroes are still relatively 
low, “their financial situation has been improving at a 
greater rate than that of the rest of the population.” 

Families with large numbers of children have special 
problems in our time because now the financial burden 
falls almost entirely on the father and mother. “The 
question is raised of some form of family allowance sys- 
tem to help take care of children in larger families.” Oth- 
ers with difficult problems are the increasing numbers of 
aged, and the children of broken homes. 

When the use of income is considered, Berdyaev is 
quoted: “Organization proves to be the death of organ- 
ism.” And Schweitzer, on our overevaluation of the ma- 
terial so that we rush “on to catastrophe.” In the book it 
is stated : 

“Economics can and does say .. . that to obtain equi- 
librium in the use of income, choice must be made with 
the knowledge of alternatives. . . 

“To secure equilibrium we must first enlarge the field 
of choice, including, of course, knowledge of the long- 
time effect of different choices . . we must see that the 
pressures upon us to make these choices are brought with- 
out coercion, or with equal coercion in each case.” 

There is need for extension, say these economists, of 
types of choice other than the technological, including 
the realms of art and of sympathy of man for man. The 
closing words of Professor Hoyt are: “The discipline of 
economics carried to its ultimate conclusions emphasizes 
the need of the widest possible view and the means of 
acquiring it. Thus it can help man to approach the same 
end which religion and ethics perceived long ago.” 

“Education in the area of consumption has been neg- 
lected,” writes Dean Muelder. When considering abun- 
dance in the U. S., “we should face the apparent conflict 
which presents itself between the historic ascetic strain in 
Christian ethics and this relative abundance.” 

In the Christian ethic is not found “one single attitude 
toward consumer goods.” “Jesus lived in an area of scar- 
city and of relative poverty.” “There are no major prem- 
ises from which code-like deductions can be drawn.” 
“His ethic is heroic.” 

The Puritan virtues have been “most influential in 
Protestant America, and create moral conflicts in con- 
sciences sensitive to the dilemmas of prosperity.” There 
is also wide recognition of what has been called the radical 
doctrine of stewardship. 

Dean Muelder urges the churches to teach people to 


measure their economic life by “qualitative standards” ; 
to encourage “consumer education to improve free choice” ; 
to regain control of their great festivals “so that central 
religious values may be conserved”; “training in open- 
mindedness to economic experiments,” etc. 

In a preface, Charles P. Taft writes that “in recent 
years, religious leaders have recognized that the ethical 
problems of economic life have become increasingly ur- 
gent. The ethics of everyday decisions and practices in 
economic life, private and public, as we earn our livings, 
are matters also of wide public concern. We need to go 
behind observed individual acts and group pressures for 
a deeper understanding of the motives underlying what 
people do in order to eat, of how the system fits together, 
and of how close our preconceived ideas are to reality.” 


Point 4 in Action 


“In January, 1949, the American people were worried 
. . . about losing the cold war [which] had two aspects. 
One was the military aspect [and the other] was the eco- 
nomic and psychological aspect. . . . Through one of the 
boldest and most imaginative programs that any nation 
had ever undertaken—the Marshall Plan—. . . our friends 
in Europe” were winning the cold war. 

“But in a vast section of the world known as under- 
developed . . . the cold war was being lost... . We knew 
that we could not let the rest of the world stew in its 
own juice: we were all in the same, fiercely boiling pot.” 

With these words Jonathan B. Bingham, in Shirt Sleeve 
Diplomacy (New York, John Day Co., 1954, $4.00), 
sketches the background of President Truman’s “bold, 
new program for making the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of underdeveloped areas.” Man’s “an- 
cient enemies,. hunger, misery and despair,” ruthlessly 
exploited by Soviet imperialism—this was the challenge. 
Point 4 was the response. 

Mr. Bingham defines Point 4 as “a program of tech- 
nical cooperation plus capital investment to help the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world help themselves.” 

Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy is the story of Point 4 in 
action, written by a man who served both as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator and Acting Administrator of the U. S. pro- 
gram. He tells about achievements, problems, and possi- 
bilities in agriculture, health, education and community 
development. He discusses frankly and realistically cer- 
tain questions, for example: Should we funnel all our aid 
through the UN? How big should our program be? Can 
we afford it? How much of the job can private enter- 
prise do? 

Mr. Bingham tells his story with warmth and enthusi- 
asm. At the same time he points out that “however im- 
portant Point 4 may be as a tool with which to help 
build a better world, it is only one of the tools.” He does 
not allege that somehow technical assistance is a substitute 
for diplomacy, economic aid, trade agreements, security 
arrangements and other aspects of U. S. foreign policy. 
But he does say that Point 4 aid, properly administered, 
can make a positive contribution to free world security 
as well as to understanding and economic development. 
He assumes that it is just as humanitarian to defend free- 
dom as it is to raise living standards. 

This well-documented book includes 48 pages of ap- 
pendices. 
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